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NARRATIVE. 








REFORMED EDWARD. 
OR, THE HOUSE OF REFORMATION. 
A TRUE STORY. 
‘s There is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth.”’ 


In that part of Boston, called Hatter’s Square, 
lived a very poor and wretched family, consisting 
of a father, mother, and several children. It was 
not poverty that made them wretched; for we of- 
ten see much happiness in the poorest families : 
no; it was sin, in all its disgusting forms. 

They lived in a very small room, which was cold, 
as most of the glass was broken. The fire-place 
was so constructed as to give but little heat, when 
they had wood, which was not always the case. 
The room was likewise very dirty, and every thing 
in disorder. They who do not know how some 
poor families live, cannot easily judge of the ap- 
pearance ofthis miserable family. 

The father and mother were both intemperate, 
and often sent their children to the shop to buy 
rum, and taught them to drink it, instead of giving 
them bread. The children were allowed to spend 
their precious time in the streets, when they should 
have been at the primary school, where so many 
good children are daily to be seen with clean faces 
and hands, and with neat and warm, though coarse 
clothes. ‘They all look happy, because they love 
to go to school, every day, and learn to read their 
books. Oh! it is a lovely sight, to see children 
hastening along the street, brothers and sisters, 
hand in hand, that they mey be in time, 

In this family lived little Edward, aged nine, and 
his brother George, aged seven years. Néither of 
them went to a Sunday or primary school: and 
had you seen them in the streets, barefooted, rag- 
ged, dirty, and often without hats, if you have ten- 
der hearts, you would have pitied them, and, I am 
sure, you would have wished to do them good. 

These two boys would sometimes go away in the 
morning, and not return home till night, and with 
other wicked children, waste day after day in idle- 
ness. All days were alike to them: they were not 
taught to remember the fourth commandment, and 
keep holy the Sabbath-day ; and probably, seldom if 
ever went to meeting or church. Their wretched 
parents never told these boys who made them, and 

who takes care of them by day and by night, and 
gives us all our clothes, food, houses and friends, 
as the beautiful hymn says :— 

** Our health, our friends, and parents dear, 
All by our Ged are given : 

We have not any blessing here, 
But what is sent from heaven.” 

For many years, little Edward and George lived 
this wicked life, and were growing up in vice and 
ignorance ; they were, as the Bible says, in ‘‘ the 
broad road,” and what else could be expected ! 
The poor children were not so much to blame as 
their parents. Let all children who read this, re- 
member and thank their heavenly Father, if they 
have parents. who try to ‘‘ train them up in the way 
they should go,” and endeavour to make them 
useful in this life, and happy in a better world 
when they die. 

The parents of these boys were urged to send 
them to school, and were told how wicked it was 
to let their children run wild inthe streets, looking 
aud behaving as they did. They promised to do 
better; but, alas! they were too long accustomed 
0 do ill, to learn to do well. They were intempe- 
ate, profane, and as well might you expect “the 
thiopian to change his skin, or the leopard his 


pots,” as to alter their bad habits, while indulging 
0 atrong drink, 





All hope was in vain of saving these boys from cer- 
tain ruin, while they lived at home. It became a 
solemn duty, to take them from their parents, and 
send them to what is called, the House of Reforma- 
tion at South Boston; this was accordingly done, 
Aug. 18th, 1827. 

. How changed their situation and pxspects! here 
they have plain bat wholesome feon, 1 cor. *fortable 
room, and bed to sleep on. Bat above all other 
mercies these children are daily taught to love God, 
and keep his commandments; to pray to Him, and 
read his word. When they sit down with their 
companions to breakfast, dinner and supper, their 
kind instructer, or father, as he may be called, 
thanks our Heavenly Parent for the food he gives. 
When little Edward and George entered this new 
home, their dirty, ragged clothes were exchanged 
for clean and comfortable ones; their hair cut to 
look neat, face and hands nicely washed, so that one 
who had seen them running wild like little Indians 
in the streets of Boston, and again at the House of 
Reformation, said, ‘Is it possible they are the 
same little boys?” Here they soon became content- 
ed and quite happy, as-they had some time to play, 
though they were each day at scheol several hours. 

So wild and ungovernable had these lads be- 
come, that it was with some difficulty, they were 
taken over to their new home. Their cries drew 
torether many persons, mostly boys, who were 
anxious to know what such youth could have done. 

As some who read this may not know any thing 
about the House of Reformation, we will tell them: 
it is a place where girls and boys are sent, who do 
not obey their parents, or are obstinate and un- 
governable at home: play truont, wr break the 
eighth commandment: ‘Thou shalt not steal.” 
More than one hundred boys and girls, from eight 
to sixteen years old, are now there, learning to be 
good, and we are happy to say, that of many who 
have been there, and are now put to trades, such 
as shoe-maker’s, carpenter’s, blacksmith’s, &c., 
the greater part are behaving well, and we hope 
will grow up to be good men and women. 

In this institution the boys are taught basket- 
making, and to manufacture palm-leaf hats, as 
well as other things; the girls are taught to sew, 
knit, and make the boys’ clothes, all of which are 
made in the House. Here all is order, ‘‘ Heaven’s 
first Jaw.” All are taught to love each other, to be 
industrious, and like the little bee, 

‘* Improve each shining hour.” 
They dwell together like a band of brothers :— 
** Birds in their little nests agree, 
And ’tis a shameful sight, 
If children of one family 
Fall out and chide and fight.”’ 

On the Sabbath, that happy day, which all good 
children love the best of all the seven, the scholars 
meet together, twice a day, in what is called the 
chapel, and, on bended knees, offer their united 
prayers to God, and join in singing bis praise. 
These ceremonies are performed in a very solemn 
manner, as the scholars are taught not to be took- 
ing idly about, as we often see children in our pla- 
ces of worship. ‘The gentleman who is at the head 
of this House, is a clergyman, and preaches plain 
and easy sermons, so that the children may readily 
understand him. He tells them to be sorry for all 
their sins, to believe in, and love their Saviour: he 
tells them of him who took up little children in 
his arms, and said, “of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

As enough has been said concerning little Ed- 
ward and George’s new home, we inform our read- 
ers, that a sister of these boys, aged fifteen, became 
one of this favoured family. The same bad exam- 
ple and awful neglect of the parents, came near 





ruining Sarah, for that was hée name. Here she 
was placed under the care of a worthy, pious fe- 
male, who has charge of the female department, 
and soon began to improve. 

All who read this narrative, will, we hope, be 
glad to hear that these children improved so mach, 
as to have the privilege of visiting the city. Their 
parents and friends were so weil pleased to see 
them, as to feel quite resigned in being separated 
from them. 

In the course of the last summer,their mother died, 
and it is not known where their father lives. Sa- 
rah improved rapidly: she became industrious, 
kind, and steady; so much so, that she had in 
December last, a good place procured for ber in a 
respectable family in the country, and is now (1829) 
doing well. 

The remainder of our story is principally of Ed- 
ward. In his new situation, poor Edward felt, 
more than ever, the tronble and difficulty of having 
been taught nothing good, and of learnimg only 
what is bad. It was now necessary fur him to be- 
have well; to be kind and good natured; to speak 
the truth; and to be obedient and regular. But, 
though he had lived nine years, he had not learned 
these things, but to act and feel entirely different. 
Having so long indulged in a vicious course, he of- 
ten got himself into difficulty, and was punished for 
his bad behaviour.* His evil temper, his wicked 
words, and bad actions, had become so natural to 
him, that he often chose the wrong rather than the 
right. Sometimes, when he felt how much trouble 
his bad conduct brought upon him, and saw how 
much more happy and pleasant gond boys wero 
than bad, he would try a little to be good ; but it 
was new work for him, and he would become dis- 
couraged. Poor boy! how I pity him, and all 
such unfortunate and wicked boys! How necessa- 
ry it is, for parents, and all who are trying (o im- 
prove children, to advise them often, to encourage 
and help them. 

Edward’s instructer often advised and helped 
himin this way. He frequently told the boys, that 
though it was so hard for them to correct their wrong 
feelings, and wicked habits, yet their heavenly Fa- 
ther would help them; that he loved to help them; 
and that his spirit would put good: thoughts into 
their minds, and good dispositions into their hearts; 
for he loves to see youth come, like little chil- 
dren, and say, my father help me; forgive me; 
save me. He used to go to their rooms, in the 
evening, kneel down by their beds with them, and 
teach them to pray. 

At last, these things began to affect more than 
Edward’s ears, they reached and softened his heart. 
He began to pray, to think of his heavenly Father, 
and his goodness ; of his Saviour, and his kindness ; 
of heaven, and its happiness; of hell, and its pains ; 
of death, and eternity. Ofthese he thought, till they 
seemed real to him,till he loved to think of them, and 
till he determined,by the help of God,to live as ifthey 
weretrue. Then, it waseasy. Such thoughts run 
through dear Edward’s mind, like a pure brook, till 
his bad habits were broken up, and swept away ; till 
his guilty passions were washed out, and he felt as if 
he were in a new world. He was calm, peaceful 
and happy. To do good, which was before so 
hard, was now easy ; it was his choice, and it made 
him happy. All who knew him were astonished 





* There is a book kept in the House, in which the names of 
the boys are written, and bad marks are put against them, when 
they do wrong, and, at night, a good one if they have done well 
ali day, and two on Sundays. These are added every Saturday 
afternoon, and those who have more good than bad marks, can, 
if they have enough, buy books, ha 


to go to the city with them. Edward got none of these ; and on 
Saturday afternoon, when his companions were at play, he oftes 
had twenty or thirty bad marks, to be punished for. 
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and delighted, for he seemed in word and feeling 
to be another boy. He was—for he was A Re- 
FORMED Boy. 

The time of which we now speak was the an- 
tumn of 1828. It was now as easy for him to do 
right, as it had been for him todo wrong; and oh, 
how much more pleasant! He acted as if his heart 
spoke the words of ancient Hagar :—‘‘ Thou God 
seest me.” Now he loved to have God see him. 

He said to his sister one day: ‘‘ Formerly I did | 
not care about getting bad marks, but now, | would 
not get one for all the world.” Edward continued 
in this happy and virtuous course of life, three or 
four months. During this time the greatest fault 
that he committed was, whispering, a few words, 
to a boy on Sunday in the chapel. Most boys 
would deem this a little fault, but Edward did not 
think so; for when he thought of thus trifling with, 
and neglecting the worship of his God and Father, 
he was so grieved that he hid his face, which was 
already covered with expressions of painful sorrow, 
and he wept tears of true repentance. 

Poor Blward did not live to go to the chapel a- 
gain, for the next Sunday, January 11th, he was 
taken sick with a fever. On Monday his fever in- 
creased, and he began to lose his reason. He did 
not always know where he was, nor what he said, 
but when the subject of religion was introduced, it 
seemed to revive his spirits, and restore his reason. 
The following account will illustrate this, and show 
what a strong interest he had in religion. 

On Monday morning, he was sitting up to have 
his feet bathgd in warm water, because they were 
very lame and tender. Asa very slight touch hurt 
him, his instructer washed them, and, while down 
upon the floor, looked up to Edward and asked ; 
**Does my washing your feet, remind you of any 
thing in the Bible?” He immediately answered, 
& with great clearness; “‘ Yes sir, of Jesus Christ.” 

In the evening his mind was yet more deranged, 
and when the usual time for prayer had come, Ed- 
ward was asked ; ‘‘ Have you continued your pray-| 
ers regularly of late?” ‘“ Yes sir.” “ But I sup- 
pose your mind is so weak now that it is difficult | 
for you to pray yourself?” ‘ Yes sir, I cannot | 
think much.” ‘Should you like to have me say’ 
your prayers with you?” “ Yes sir.” His instruct- | 
er kneeled down by his bed and repeated severai | 
short and simple prayers, at the end of which Ed- 
ward distinctly and calmly said amen. He alsu re- 
peated the Lord’s prayer with more than his usual | 
propriety and feeling. In the night, the gentle- 
man who watched with him, saw him throw off the 
clothes, and try to get out of bed. When he was 
asked why he did so, he said, “I want to go to 
prayers.” Now, not a word had been said to him 
about his being very sick ; for it was not until the 
next morning, that it was thought he would not re- 
cover, and then he could not understand what was 
said tohim. All the forenoon he grew worse very 
fast. When it seemed that he could not live but a 
little while, (for he could not speak, and he breath- 
ed very short,) his instructer, wifo was very much 
affected, kneeled down by his bed to pray to God 
for him. There was no other person allowed to be 
in the room, and he did not suppose that any one 
but God knew what he said; but, when he arose, 
he saw a large tear rolling down from his eye, 
which showed that in all his weakness he under- 
stood, felt, and enjoyed prayer. In a quarter of an 
hour after, he slowly stopped breathing, and died 

without a groan, or any sign of pain; and we be- 
lieve that the angels took his spirit and carried it 
up to heaven, to that Father, that Saviour whom he 
had learned and loved to serve and please. When 
all became still, there was a beautiful look settled 
upon his countenance ; it was calm and peaceful— 
it was the look of 

A Rerormep Boy. 

is death was ery sudden; and it made his com- 
panions very sr? “~ think how suddenly death had 
deprived them. of their friend. When his brother 
George came in to see him, it was avery affecting 
sight. He put his hands round his neck, and 
said, ‘* wake up brother, wake up,” and then kiss- 
ing him, he burst into tears. 








{ 


fin; and several of the Directors of the House, 


The next day was Edward’s funcral. His com- 
panions were dressed in their Sabbath clothes, and 
assembled in two ranks, and Edward’s coffin was 
placed in the midst. The solemn and beantiful 
funeral service was read. by the chaplain and the 
boys. The hymn, ‘ Hark from the tombs,” was 
sung, and a plain simple discourse preached. The 
text was, Job 14th chap. 10th verse; ‘* Man dieth 
and wasteth away; yea, man giveth up the ghost, 
[yieldeth up his soul,] and where is he?” The 
boys then walked round the coffin to take a fare- 
well look of their companior, and as they went, 
they repeated together the beautiful chapter : ‘* Re- 
member now thy Creator.’ Fourof the boys then 
took up his coffin to carry it to the tomb; his com- 
panions walked before, two and two, and _ his in- 
structer led his little brother directly after his cof- 


with some other,persons, very kindly walked with 
them to see the body of Edward placed in the tomb. 
Whan the cold and heavy iron door closed upon 
him, it seemed to shut us out from any more inter- 
course with him; and when the key turned the sul- 
len bolt into its fastening, its solemn sound seemed 
to say: ‘* Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return.’ Farewell, Edward, the holy joy of heaven 
be thine. 

[The above story, neatly printed in the book form, is for sale 
by N. 8. Simpkins & Co. No. 79, Court Street, Boston.] 








MORALITY. 





AGAINST THE ABUSE OF CATTLE. 

It was wisely said, by the wisest of kings, that a 
righteous man regardeth the life of his beast; but 
that the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel. 
Proverbs, xii. 10. And yet it may be doubted 
whether there is any species of cruelty, or any kind 
of wickedness whatever, more common than that } 
which is here reproved by Soloman. We see man, 
on all sides of us, and at all periods of his life, from 
childhood to old age, practically forgetting, or show- 
img that he has never learned, that a part of right- 
eousness consists in doing his duty to the brute 
beasts, which jhe Maker of all things has subjected 
to his power. 

That boy,.whom, in the mind’s eye, we see in 
the morning, exercising himself in throwing clubs 
and stones, is throwing them atthe cow that he is 
driving forth to pasture. And why does he treat 
her thus unmercifully 2? Does he feel that his time 
is vatuable, or that it is short when compared with 
his other duties, and that he, therefore, must hasten 
ber? O no:—it is a trial of his skill; he would 
see how ofien he can hither. It isa trial of his 
strength; he would see with how large a stone he 
can reach her. And now, having opened the gate, 
or the bars, he stands by, with a stone or a club, 
to give her a proof of his strength, in a blow under 
which she must pass, 5 

Stop, my boy! have you forgotten that this 
meek and gentle creature has feeling !—that these 
stones must give her pain !—that they may be her 
death? What has she done to provoke this bar- 
barous treatment? Has she not done you good, 
and not evil, always? Has she not fed you, from 
the day that you were withdrawn from your moth- 
er’s bosom? The custards and the cream that have 
so delighted your appetite,—were they not her gift 
to you? Your teeth are, even now, like those of 
Jadah, “white with milk.” She gave it. It is, 
at this moment, running sweetly through your 





you are putting forth to bruise and torment her. 
Consider, my boy, had she been provoked to mad- 
ness by your cruelty, as a boy, ‘like yourself, would 
have been, how easily might she have run upon 
you in her wrath, and trampled you under her 
feet, or tossed you into the air, and left youa 
gored and mangled corpse; and this she would 
have done, had she been subject to like passions 
and infirmities with yourself. But her Maker, and 
yours, ha8 given her a kinder nature than to avenge 
her every wrong, and you are spared. But let me 


veins, and giving your arm the very strength that | P 


voke not her, you provoke that Being who formed 
her ; that great Being, who, at the same time that 
he caused her to grow up for your sustenance and 
comfort, has caused the grass to grow up for hers. 
[National Reader. 








THE NURSERY. 








THE LITTLE BEGGARS. 

“TI think poor children must be very unhappy,” 
said little Octavia, as she sat dressing her doll in 
silver muslin. ‘‘ If I were poor as those little chil- 
dren who came here begging, yesterday, | should 
not take the ieast comfort in the world.” 

“* My little daughter is mistaken,” said her moth- 
er. ‘* Poor children are just as happy as rich ones, 
except when they are suflering from cold, or hunger; 
and that very seldom happens in America. Our 
Father, who lives in Heaven, takes care of them, 
as wellas of you. God has given them hearts and 
minds; and it is good feelings and good thoughts, 
that make both great and little folks happy ; it is no 
matter what clothes they wear, what food they eat, 
or what toys they play with, When you have been 
a naughty girl, your waxen doll, and your glass bird, 
and your gold musical box, do not make you feel 
happy: and when you have been a good girl, you 
can be very happy without them. So you see it 
depends upon your-thoughts and feelings, whether 
you are happy or not; and poor children have as 
good and as kind feelings, as rich ones. That lit- 
tle boy who came here to beg, yesterday, who was 
so small he could hardly reach the latch of the 
door, is a very good boy; and therefore I know he 
isa very happy boy. A piece of cake, or candy, 
would be a great rarity to him, and he would love 
them very much; yet when I offered him a few 
cents the other day, for going of an errand, he said, 
‘““No ma’am, I had rather not take it; you have 
been too kind to my mother.” 

Octavia thought a little boy, who loved his moth- 
er better than himself, must be happy; and she 
asked to walk with her motherthe next time she 
went to see the beggar children. 

When they went, Octavia found One little gir! 
five yearg old, building a house with some dirty 
blocks, she had picked up, in the street; while her 
little sister, about three years old, knocked it down 
and laughed so loud she made the room ring again. 
Presently the little boy, her mother had spoken of, 
came in, with a saucer half full of boiled rice. 


sister. 

‘*] have been in to.give Bob Rowley some of my 
dinner,” answered the boy; ‘‘ he has been out beg- 
ging allthe day, without getting any thing to eat; 
so I have given him half my rice.’’* 

Then John sat down on a cricket, and ate up his 
morsel of rice with great relish. He scraped the 
saucer very clean, and looked at the spoon, as if he 
wished there had been more. But he put it away 
with a cheerful look and said to his mother, “Is 
there any thing I can do for you, this afternoon, mo- 
ther?” and in obedience to her, he ran off to pick 
up chips, whistling and singing as he went. 

‘Well, my dear Octavia, do not these children 
seem happy?” asked her mother as they walked 
homewards. j; 

“Yes, mamma,” replied the little girl; “ their 
dirty blocks seemed to amuse them as much as my 
doll does me; and John was as glad to go and pick 
up chips, as I am to ride my rocking horse on the 

1azza.” 

“From this, my daughter, learn that God 's 
good to the poor, as_well as to the rich,” said bet 
mother. ‘‘ God has ordained that every body shall 
be happy, who is good; and he helps every one (0 
be good, who earnestly wishes to be so. Little 
John wanted all his dinner, sadly; but he gave" 
toa boy who needed it more than he did. He put 
down a selfish feeling, and he encouraged a kin 
feeling ; and that is the reason little John, with bis 
basket of chips, is happier than a selfish little prince 
could be in a marble palace, under cloth of gold. 
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‘* Where have you been, John?” asked his older. 
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*« POOR SARAH.” 

A Lady, who is engaged as a teacher in a colour- 
ed Sabbath School in this city, some months since, 
as was her custom, distributed among the children 
her usual supply of tracts. One of these, ‘‘ Poor 
Sarah,” was conveyed, by the Providence of God, 
toa poor, aged black woman; and, as she could 
not read, it was read to her by the child. The mo- 
ving contents of this precious tract affected her 
heart; and such was her eagerness to treasure up 
its interesting incidents in her memory and to ap- 
propriate its divine consolations, that she was wont 
to crave, often, of such as were instructed, the fa- 
vour of reading itto her. It became her constant 
companion; and, once in particular, while jour- 
neying in one of the Delaware steam boats, she 
was known to beg a similar favour of the Captain, 
which was readily granted. On her return to the 
city her little book, the Herald of the mercy and 
grace which she then enjoyed, was still with her.— 
A short time ago, she was visited by sickness, 
which soon proved to be a “‘ sickness unto death ;” 
but she had received the good seed in her heart, 
and it had sprung up, bearing its native fruits, faith, 
hope, patience and charity, for her support in the 
hour when flesh and heart were failing her. For 
this seed and these good fruits, she declared herself 
to be, instrumentally, indebted to the story of the 
poor Indian Sarah. She descended into the dark 
yalley with songs of triumph, asking no other fa- 
vourthan that her much loved tract might be de- 
posited in the narrow house with her then dying 
body. This was done; she now rests from her la- 
bours and her sufferings; and her released, re- 
deemed spirit is, doubtless, rejoicing in the realms 
of light, with the glorious assembly and church of 
the first born, whose names are written in heaven ; 
singing. 

‘‘ Hail matchless, free, eternal grace, 
‘That found my soul a hiding place. [Philadelphian. 
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_ From the Medical and Physital Journal. 
ANECDOTES OF AN AMERICAN. CROW.- 
BY WILLIAM BARTRAM. 

It is a difficult task to give a history of our crow. 
And I hesitate not to aver, that it would require 
the pen of a very able biographer to do justice to 
his talents. — 

Before [ enter on this subject minutely, it may 
be necessary to remark, that we do not here speak 
f the crow, collectively, as giving an account of 

he whole race, (since | am convinced, that these 
oirds differ as widely a8 men do from each other, 
in point of talents and acquirements,) but of a par- 
ticular bird of that species, which I reared from 
the nest. 

He was, fora long time, comparatively a help- 
less, dependent creature, having a very small de- 
gree of activity or vivacity, every sense seeming to 
be asleep, or in embryo, unti! he had nearly attain- 
ed his finished dimensions, and figure, and the use 
of all his members. Then, we were eurprised and 


daily amused with the progressive development of 
hig senses, expanding aud maturing as the wings of 
the youthful phalena, when disengaged from its 


nympha-shell. 
These senses, however, seemed, as in man, to be 


only the organs or instruments of his intellectual 
powers, and of their effects, as directed towards the 
accomplishment of various designs, and the gratifi- 


cation of the passions. 


This was a bird of a happy temper, and good dis- 
He was tractable and benevolent, docile 
and humble, whilst his genius demonstrated extra- 
ordinary acuteness, and lively sensations. All these 
good qualities were greatly in his favor, for they 
procured him friends and patrons even among men, 
whose society and regard contributed to illustrate 
the powers of his understanding. But what ap- 
pearéd most extraordinary, he seemed to have the 


position. 





sagacity to practise, that kind of knowledge which 
procured him the most advantage and profit. 
He had great talents and a strong propensity to 
imitation. When I was engaged in weeding my 
garden, he would often fly to me, and after very at- 
tentively observing me in pulling up the small weeds 
and grass he would fall to work, and with his strong 
beak, pluck up the grass: and the more so when I 
complimented him with encouraging expressions. 
He enjoyed great pleasure and amusement in seeing 
me write, and would attempt to take the pen out of 
my hand, and the spectacles from my nose. The 
latter article he was so pleased with, that 1 found 
it necessary to put them out of his reach, when I 
had done using them. But, one time in particular, 
having left them for a moment, the crow being then 
out of my sight, recollecting the bird’s mischievous 
tricks, I returned quickly, and found him upon the 
table, rifling my inkstand, books, and papers. 
When he saw me coming, he teok..up my specta- 
cles and flew off with them. I found it vain to 
pretend to overtake him, but standing to observe 
his operations with my spectacles, I saw him settle 
down atthe root of an apple tree, where, after amu- 
sing himself for a while, I observed that he was hid- 
ing them in the grass, and covering them with 
chips and sticks, often looking round about, to see 
whether [ was watching him. When he thought 
he had sufficiently secreted them, he turned about, 
advancing towards me, at my call. When he had 
come near me, I ran towards the tree to rezain my 
property. But he, judging of my intentions by my 
actions, flew, and arriving there before me, picked 
them up again, and flew off with them, into anoth- 
er apple tree. I now almost despaired of getting them 
again. However, | returned back to a house, a little 
distance off, and there secreting myself, I had a 
full view of him and waited to see the event. Af- 
ter some time had elapsed, during which I heard a 
great noise and talk from him, of which I under- 
stood not a word, he left the tree with.my specta- 
cles dangling in his mouth, andalighted with them, 
on the ground. After some time, and a great deal 
of caution and contrivance in choosing and reject- 
ing «different placoe, ho hid thom again, as he 
thought very effectually in the grass, carrying and 
placing over them chips, dry leaves, &c., and often 
pushing them down with his bill. After he had 
finished this work, he flew up into a tree, hard by, 
and there continuéd a long time, talking to himself, 
and making much noise ; bragging ag I supposed of 
hisachievements. At last, he returned to the house, 
where not finding me, he betook himself to other a- 
musements. Having noted the place, where he 
had hid my spectacles, I hastened thither, and af- 
ter some time recovered them. 
This bird had an excellent memo,y. He soon 
learned themame which we had given him, which 
was ‘om; and would commonly come when he 
was Called, unless engaged in some favorite amuse- 
ment, or soon after correction; for when he had 
run to great lengths in mischief, L was under the 
necessity of whipping him; which I did witha 
little switch. He would, in general, bear correc- 
tion with wonderful patience and humility, suppli- 
cating with piteous and penitent cries and actions. 
But sometimes, when chastisement became intol- 
erable, he would suddenly start off, and take re- 
fuge in the next tree. Here he would console him- 


he was not lucky enough to carry off with him some 


paper; in this case he would boast and brag very 
loudly. At other times he would soon return, and 


proach me for forgiveness and reconciliation. On 


considerable time. 


omitting to tickle me about the neck, ears, &c. 





wit to-select and treasure up in his mind, and the 


of my property, such as a penknife, or a piece of 


with every token of penitence and submission, ap- 


these occasions, he would sometimes return and 
settle on the ground, near my feet, and diffidently 
advance, with soft soothing expressions, and a sort 
of circumlocution ; and sit silently by me, for a 
At other times, he would con- 
fidently come and settle upon my shoulder, and 
there solicit my favor and pardon, with soothing 
expressions, and caressing gesticulations; not 


of domination (an attribute prevalent in the ani- 
mal creation,) but, nevertheless, his ambition in 
this respect, seemed to be moderated by a degree 
of reason, or reflection. He was, certainly, by no 
means tyrannical, or cruel. It myst be confessed, 
however, that he aimed to be master of every ani- 
mal around him, in order to secure his indepen- 
dence and his self-preservation, and for the acqui- 
sition and defence of his natural rights. Yet, in 
general he was peaceable and social with all the 
animals about him. 

He was the most troublesome and teazing to a 
large dog whom he could never conquer. This old 
dog, from natural fidelity, and a particular attach- 
ment, commonly lay down near me, when [ was at 
rest, reading or writing under the shade of @ pear 
tree, iu the garden, near the house. Tom (I be- 
lieve from a passion of jealousy) would approach 
me, with his usual caresses, and flattery, and after 
securing my notice and regard, he would address 
the dog im some degree of complaisance, and by 
words and actions, and if he could attain access to 
him, would tickle him with his bill, jump upon 
him, and compose himself, for a little while. It 
was evident, however, that this seeming sociability 
was mere artifice to gain an opportunity to practice 
some mischievous trick; for no sooner did he ob- 
serve the old dog to be dozing, than he would be 
sure to pinch his lips, and pluck his beard. At 
length, however, these bold and hazardous achieve- 
ments had nearly cost him his life; for, on one 
time, the dog being highly provoked, he made so 
sudd@n and fierce a snap, that the crow narrowly 
escaped with his head. After this, Tom was wa- 
ry, and used every cantion and deliberation in his 
approaches, examining the dog’s eyes and move- 
ments, to be sure that he was really asleep, and 
then by slow, silent, and wary steps, in a side- 
ways, or oblique manner, spreading his Jegs, and 
reaching forward. In this position he would piuck 
the long hairs of the dog’s tail. But he would al- 
ways take care to place his feet .in such a manner 
as to be ready to start off, when the dog was rous- 
ed and snapped at him. 

It would he endless (observes my ingeniodts 
friend, in the conclusion of his entertaining ac- 
count of the crow) te recount instances of this 
bird’s understanding, cunning, and operations, 
which, certainly, exhibited incontestible demon- 
strations ofa regular combination of ideas, preme- 
ditation, reflection, and contrivance, which influ- 
enced his operations. 
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CONVERSATION ABOUT GOVERNMENT. 
‘eacher.—Can you tell me, Philo, what is meant 
by an assembly. 
Philo.—It is a large number of people, who have 
come together for some kind of business. 
Teach.—Yes; and such an assembly is sometimes 
called a convention. To assemble or to convene, 
signifies to meet together. A great crowd of peo- 
ple, whether they have any business or not, is a 
throng, or a concourse ; and when they meet to do 
mischief, the assembly is called a mob, and what 
they do, is called ariot. An assembly that meets 
on Sunday to pray, sing, and hear the minister 
preach, is a congregation ; and those who are bap~ 





self with chattering, and adjusting his feathers, if}tized, and eat the Lord’s Supper, are called a 


church. Our country is called the United States 
of America, and we have a Congress and a Presi- 
dent to make laws for us. In the Congress there 
are two assemblies of men, that meet in different 
rooms in the same house. One assembly is called 
the House of Representatives, and the other assem- 
bly is called the Senate; and each person in the 
Senate is called a Senator. When any represen- 
tative or any senator wishes to have a law made, he 
proposes or mentions it to the others, and they talk 
about it, and this talk is called a discussion or a de- 
bate. After the thing has been debated long 
enough, they vote; that is, they all express their 
wishes by saying yea or nay, yes or no. If the 
majority of the representatives and a majority of the 








Tom appeared to be influenced by a lively sense 


senators say yea, and the President says yea, tos, 
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then what is mentioned or proposed, becomes a 
law, and every body must obey it. By a majority 
is meant more than half, and the major part of any 
number of persons or things is the greater part. 
The smaller part is called the minority. If five 
persons were together, and three of them voted for 
a thing, and two of them voted against it, the three 
would be the majority, and the two would be the 
minority. In England, they have a king and two 
assemblies to make laws. One assembly is called 
the House of Commons, the other is called the 
House of Lords; and both together are called the 
Parliament. ‘Till about a half-century, or fifty 
years ago, the king and Parliament of England, or 
Great Britian, made laws for us. At that time our 
people thought they made some bad laws, and de- 
termined that they would not obey them, nor have 
them make any more laws for them; but declared 
that for the time to come, they would choose men 
in our own country to make laws for us, and to see 
that they were obeyed. ‘This was called the de- 
claration of independence, and the fourth day of Ju- 
ly, which was the time when this declaration was 
made, is called Independent Day. 

I suppose I must explain to you a little more 
what is meant by dependent and independent. A 
little child depends on his father and mother, to 
take care of him; to see that he has victuals, and 
clothes enough, and to teach him what is right and 
good. He depends on them, because he cannot 
take care of himself; and as long as he is a child, 
he is said to be in a state of dependence, or in a 
dependent situation. When he grows up, and 
knows what is right and good, and is able to work 
for every thing he wants, and leaves his father’s 
house, and goes away to some other place, where 
he takes care of. himself, he is independent. Our 
nation was once very small. A few people came 
from England, three thousand miles over water, 
and settled or made their home in this country, a- 
mong Indians and wild beasts. Then they were 
willing to have the rulers of the country, which 
they came from, make laws for them, and take care 
of them; but when they grew up into a great na- 
tion, it was best that they should be independent, 
just as a child when he grows up, should take care 
of himself.—Improved Reader. 
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STUPENDOUS WATERFALL, 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal mentions, 
on the authority of Dr. Christie, an enterprising 
travell-r, who visited Hindostan in 1826, a water- 
fall, situated in the district of Darwar, in the South- 
ern Maratta country, about latitude 18 degrees 20 
minutes North, and longitude 75 East. Its name 
is Garsippa. ‘‘ Upon approaching the falls, you 
emerge from a thick wood, and come suddenly 
upon the river, gliding gently among confused mas- 
ses ofrock. A few steps more, over huge blocks 
of granite, bring you tothe brink of a fearful chasin, 
rock, bare, and black ; down into which you look 
to the depth of a thousand feet! Over its sides 
rush the different branches of the river, the largest 
stretching in one huge pillar of white foam, to the 
boitom. The waters are, at the bottom, by the 
force of their fall, projected far outin straight lines , 
and at some distance below the falls, form a thin 
cloud of white vapour, which rises high above the 
surrounding forest. The sides of the chasm are 
formed by slanting strata of rock, the regularity of 
which presents a striking contrast to the disorder 
of the tumultuous waters, the broken detached mas- 
ses of stone, and the soft tint of the crowning woods. 

“The effect of all these objects rushing at once 
upon the sight, isawfully sublime. The spectator 
is generally forced to retire after the first view of 
them, in order gradually to familiarize himself with 
their features; for the feeling which he experien- 
ces upon this sudden contemplation amounts almost 
to pain. 

‘‘ The chasm is somewhat of an eliptical form. 
At its narrowest and deepest part is the principal 
fall; and over its sides, smaller branches of the riv- 


pated in spray before they reach the bottom. The 
width of the river at the precipice does not much 
exceed fifty or sixty feet, but it contains a very 
large body of water. 

“ The falls can only be seen from above, for the 
precipices on both sides of the river afford no path 
to adinit of a decent. The spectator can very ea- 
sily; and with great safety, look down into the 
chasm to its very bottom. Some large plants of 
gneiss project, in an inclined position, from its 
edge; so that by laying himself flat upon one of 
these, he can stretch his head considerably beyond 
the brink of the precipice.” 
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ANECDOTES OF DR. FRANKLIN. 

The following are Dr. Franklin’s humorous re- 
marks, as contained in one of his letters, concern- 
ing the bird whith was chosen for the emblem of 
our nation :—. ~ 

“Others object to the Bald Eagle,” says he, 
** looking too much like a Dindon or Turkey. For 
my part, | wish the Eagle had not been chosen as 
the representative of our country; he is a bird of 
bad moral character, he does not get his living hon- 
estly: you may have seen him perched on some dead 
tree, where, too lazy to fish for himself, he watches 
the labor of the Fishing Hawk; and when that di- 
ligent bird has at length taken a fish, and is bearing 
it to its nest for the support of his mate and young 
ones, the Bald Eagle pursues and takes it from 
him.—With all this injustice he is never in good 
case : but like those among men who live by sharp- 
ing and robbing, he is generally poor, and often 
very lousy. Besides he is a rank coward: the lit- 
tle Kingbird not bigger than a sparrow, attacks him 
boldly, and drives him out ef the district. He is, 
therefore, by no means a proper emblem for the 
brave and honest Cincinnati of America, who have 
driven all the Kingbirds from our country ; though 
exactly fit for that order of Knights, which the 
French call Chevalier d’Industrie. I am on this 
account not displeased that the figure is not known 
as a Bald Eale, but looks more like a Turkey. 

For in truth the Turkey is a much more respect- 
able bird, and withal atrue original native of Amer- 
ica. Eagles have been found in all countries, but 
the Turkey is peculiar to ours. He is besides, 
(though a little vain and silly ’tis true, but not the 
worse emblem for that,) a bird of courage, and 
would not hesitate to attack a grenadier of the 
British guards, who should presume to invade his 
farm yard with a red coat on.” 


At the conclusion of the revolutionary war, Dr. 
Franklin, the American ambassador, and the Eng- 
lish and French ministers were dining jogether at 
Versailles, a toast from each was call®@§ for and 
agreed upon: The British minister began with, 
“George III. who, like the Sun in its meridian, 
spreads a lustre throughout, and enlightens the 
world.” The French minister followed with, ‘“The 
illustrious Louis XVI. who, like the Joon; sheds 
its mild and benignant rays on, and influences the 
globe.” Franklin then gave, ‘‘George Washing- 
ton, the commander ofthe American armies; who, 
like Joshua of old, commanded the Sun and 
Moon to stand still, and they obeyed him.” 


A young person once mentioned to Dr,.Frank- 
lin his surprise, that the possession of-gf@™ riches 
should ever be attended with undue stMeitude ; 
and instanced a merchant who, although in’ posses- 
sion of immense wealth, was as busy, and- much 
more anxious than the most assiduous clerk in his 
counting house. The doctor in reply, took an ap- 
ple from a fruit basket, and presented it to a child 
in the room, who could scarcely grasp it in his 
hand. He then gave it a second, which filled the 
other hand ; and choosing a third, remarkable for 
its size and beauty, he presented that aly. The 
child after many ineffectual attempts to told the 
three apples, dropt the last on the carpet, and 
burst into tears. ‘See there,” said the Philoso- 
pher, ‘‘is a little man with more riches than he 





er and little rills are precipitated and almost dissi- 


can enjoy.” 
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Sabbath school Anecdote.—T he superintendent of 
a Sabbath school in Bristol, discoursing lately 
with the children, asked, among other things, 
‘Where isGod?’ One of the elder boys immedi- 
ately answered, ‘In heaven.’ The teacher not ap- 
pearing satisfied with this reply, again repeated the 
inquiry, when a lad, younger than the other, an- 
swered, ‘Every where.’ Requiring still further 
explanation, the question was again put, ‘ Where 
is God?’ when a third boy (thinking no doubt that 
he could improve on the answers already given) 
most cheerfully called out, ‘God is here.’ The 
views of the superintendent were now met, and he 
endeavored to impress on the minds of the children 
the important truth, that ‘God is in heaven—God 
is every where—God is here.’ 
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From Poulson’s Philadelphia Advertiser. 
A DREAM IN ANTIGUA. 
The summer of 1820, I passed on the island of Antigua. The 
yellow fever committed its annual ravages. Among the number 
of its victims, was a young American, whose amiable manners 
had endeared him to the little circle in which I visited. To al- 
leviate his sufferings, a few hours before his death, the Fo og 
administered a powerful opiate, and he sunk into a » but 
tranquil slumber, from which he awoke to agonies that terminat- 
ed only with life. During his brief repose, he had a dream of 
of his home ; and the affecting manner in which it was related, 
drew tears from all who heard him. I have made it the subject 
of the following lines :— 
O tell me not *twas all a dream, 
For though these fires consuine my brain, 
I stray’d along the clear, cool stream . 
That winds around my native plain. 
I breath’d the pure, reviving air 
That ’s born upon the mountain high ;— 
I saw health’s ruseate offspring there, 
And hope beam’d bright in every eye. 
I saw the home of early years— 
The scenes in childhood lov’d so well ;— 
The soft-ey’d maid whose melting tears, 
At parting, on my bosom fell. 
But, oh ! these scenes forever o’er, 
Beneath a torrid, sickly sky, 
Upon a distant, friendless shore, 
I’m dvom’d in early life to die; 
And no fond, weeping, sister’s care 
Will close these dim and rayless eyes :— 
No tender mother’s low-breath’d prayer 
Will mingle with my parting sighs : 
And, oh, my father ne’er will see 
The distant grave in which I sleep; 
The maid from childhood dear to me 
Will never o’er my ashes weep. 
Deep in my heart is death’s cold chill, 
The scenez of earth recede from view : 
Friends of my youth, I love you still, 
And breathe my dying prayer for you. 


—er— 
ON THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 


The rigors of winter are over and past ; 

And Spring, all propitious, comes smiling at last : 

The blue-bird, sweet warbler, proclaims it at hand, 

The note of the red-breast, is heard in our land. 

We hail the approach of the bright source of day, 
. That chases the frost and the shadows away ; 

Sheds life and refulgence o’er mountains and plains, 

Unbinding the earth and dissolving her chains. 

The torrent impetuous pours down from the hills, 

And swelled to a river by numerous rills, 

Winds on through the valley, and hurries away, 

As if to old ocean the news to convey. 

The animal tribes, that eoncealed from the light, 

Lay senseless and torpid, through winter’s long night, 

Awake from their slumbers, their prison forsake, 

To welcome the Spring, and its pleasures partake. 

All creatures exulting, they haste to improve 

The joyous return of the season of love ; 

Nor any so dull but its plegsures can find, 

Except the dejected and sorrowful mind. 

Through all the gradations in natures vast plan, 

From insects the smallest, and quite up to man, 

The impulse is common; but man can employ 

The power of reflection to heighten the joy. 

Can look at the system, examine its laws ; 

And rise from effects to the primary cause : 

The proofs are abundant, that reason can find, 

That all was contrived by an Infinite Mind. 

A glorious Being,—who all things sustains, 

In whom all perfection forever remains ; 

And yet, from this fountain continues to flow 

Whatever deserves our affection below. 


As rivers and brooks from the ocean are fed, 
So all moral excellence, here, has its head,— 


Cc. W. 





Tt emanates here,—and wherever 
Leads back to its source as the ultimate rest. 
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